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The Hill-top 


To the Queen Victoria’s Rifles, 1915 


Bo open the hill-top, 
the ground trenched, sand-bagged, churned 
by a three days’ bombardment, 
and the summit upturned 
in five gaping craters. 
There’s a lull now, well-earned 
by the blood-sodden soil, 
as new weary men toil 
to man the dim crest, 
their rifle butts catching in barbed-wire’s broken coil, 
their figures stark motionless as a Verey-light burned. 
They huddle together ; 
officers peer through the midnight, 
€ Will it last, this strange rest 2 ” 


Screeches, tearing asunder 

with bursting of thunder 

the lull and the blackness, 

like demons of plunder— 

Flares blazon the Salient with a shudder of wonder, 
the eatth heaves from under, 

comes the wail of digtress,— 

man, in death’s bitterness. 


They are not, they are not! 

the men that I knew. 

But there’s no time for thought 

with a duty to do. 

Sergeant, hand me a bomb. 

Sergeant, where now are you ? 

Your brain’s on my coat, 

and your body’s in two— 

Choke the gulp in the throat, 

there’s a duty to do. 

Corporal, give me a bomb and see it’s primed right. 
Oh, men of my love, we are riven to-night ; 

we knew nought of hatred, save we hated to fight ; 
but we’ll sell our lives laughing to do death despite. 


Fire steady, keep low ; 

now it’s your turn to fire. 

Bolt jammed ? here’s a rifle 

I’ve cleaned from the mire, 

and more ammunition which the dead won’t require,— 
Help is sure to be coming, 

(God forgive me, a liar !) 


That shell-burst took five men, 
three fell with the next ; 

the crater’s so breached 

it's a trap for the rest. 

Will they stick it or break ? 
They’re past reason distressed. 
“ You think, sir, a message... ?” 

Oh, your face has gone grey, 

and your knee-bones are staring the first light of day... 
a tourniquet? Yes, but my fingers are fey 

and the life-blood is welling ... 

that’s got it! No telling, 

but you’ve still life to play. 


Here, stretcher-bearers, take this... 

“ All in fair turn,” they say, 

stumbling, slipping in the blood and clay, 

but calm, methodical as men of iron, 

though breathing pity from their tortured eyes, 
they lift a broken private, 

stagger drunken-wise, 

and fetch the captain in the next relay. 


O Gcd, send help and stay my woman tears, 
that surge to wash these tattered limbs of men,— 
last night a hundred told, 

scarce fifteen ere the dawn is old, 

and hardly yet has the flesh grown cold 

of the eighty-five who loved me then. 


Well, now ’tis done. 

We've saved the ridge where our dearest died, 
and only the shell it was that cried, 

But its past belief that they’ve brought relief, 

and we're only fit to stagger and hide, 
broken-hearted, in dug-outs by the cutting side. 
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The First Casualtv 
Trenches near Wulverghem, 1914. 


LITE sobbed as a child sobs, 
the tears flooded down, 
down cheeks that little of tears had yet known ; 
is beseeching he looked to me, 
he looked up in vain to me, 
for how can a subaltern bring back the dead ? 


l “ Oh, he’s killed, Sir, my chum, Sir, 

; he fell in my arms ; 

for years we had played by the Thames’ side together ; 
he stood to come to me, 
they shot through his head, Sis, 
he’s cold, stiff, and cold, and not a word spoken.” 


In mournful December, 

in the mud-flat by Douve side, 

four men dug a pit in the rear of the trenches ; 

they know now the stillness, 

the pallor round the blood-clot ; 

death no mote is a Stranger to the men who loved laughter, 


Youth in War 
W OULD I could calm that puzzle in your eye, 


'gainst which there struggles youth’s impetuous firc,~~ 
the light which love and recklessness inspire 
P to lift man’s heart o'er fear and agony 
$ of death around. Yet how can sympathy 
suffice to answer gruesome blood and mire 
l shell-churned in Flanders, rotting flesh which pyre 
nor burial cleanses, and you, next to die ? 


PE Yet by the easy buoyancy of your grace, 
which eighteen years have scarce fulfilled with power, 
but yet have thrilled with passionate intent 
to prove through death the hope which bred your race, — 
I know the answer comes in this our hour : 
« We both to die for England are content.” 
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April 23rd, 1915 
(In memory of B., killed January 1916). 


ore was the evening, radiant with April, 
soft was the long grass, radiant with cowslips, 

radiant the sun glowed in Yser’s Canal. 

There were they resting under the Yser bank,— 

resting for how long 7—in anticipation ; 

tall slender poplars whispered their answer, 

men with a telephone pass on the rumour: 

“ The first line is reached now, West Kents on right flank, 

Dukes on the left, they’re advancing together ; 

a support line is ordered; rifle fire increasing ; 

that line is wiped out, the Boche is awaking ; 

where is our gun-fire ? men in the open 

are Bisley targets for unmarked machine-guns ! 

A new line is ordered ; they’re marching like clock-work 

at four-pace extension over the sand ridge.” 

O river Yser, where is your peace now ? 

Damp is my brow and this glow is not sunlight. 

A ctash and a blackness shtiek desolation; 

shells have bespattered the calm of your waters, 

shells have enkindled the farm by your margin, 

the farm where wounded were tended by doétors, 

the farm where gunners put ammunition; 

all is a blaze that outrivals the sunset. 

In the glare and the gloom they hurry like ant-men, 

grim stretcher-bearers, to rescue the wounded, 

grim stretcher-bearers, trapped by explosions, 

A crash and a blackness shriek desolation .. . 

My turn, your turn l pass down the company 

each man a spade, and each man a pick-axe, 

all to advance at a four-pace extension, 

join in the front line, then to consolidate . . 

Then to... then to ... What's in the air now? 

Why is a yellowness clouding my eyesight, 

why does my throat gulp in sick suffocation ? 

Shell fire, gas fire . . . Hell! how I Stagger... 
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The Subaltern 


H E had not vet done with his Oxford course, 
bovish, tall-grown, and with a camel's stride, 
never in step with his men as they marched, 


but they loved his laugh and lack of side. 


He sweated up drill, and hated the sweat ; 
but he wouldn’t let down the Eighth Platoon, 
so he cursed himself and he cursed his men, 
and his boy lips swore like an old dragoon. 


Nervous, excited, yet half in dream, 
he said good-bye and sailed for France ; 
had he really left the College Quad ? 
Would he prove a man, if he got the chance ? 


With a forced delight, he choked down fear, 

as they crept down ditches and reached the line ; 
an officer now with a trench to hold, 

and danger quickened his blood like wine. 


Through long still hours he paced the night 
cheering sentries in drizzling wet, 

or warming himself with a squad at work 
in plastering mud on the parapet. 


The grey dawn shook their stiffening limbs, 
as the stand-to warning passed along ; 

a burst of rifle-fire on the right 
answered a lonely sky-lark’s song. 


The weary November day dragged through, 

and the mother-in-man made his heart-Strings brood 
on the problem of unearned agony, 

as he bandaged the corporal’s first-shed blood. 


Pain and dirt and an hourly dread, 
huddled by day in a dug-out’s straw 
oozing with slime, and by night fatigues— 
that was the glamour of war he saw. 


More silent, more stubborn his men became, 
though they cracked their joke in rest or toil, 

but they couldn’t forget the homes they’d left, 
ot the friend they’d buried in Flanders soil. 


More quiet he grew, and his face was drawn 
with hardening lines of sleepless care, 

and he cursed his stomach that played him false 
in the joyless struggle with war-time fare. 


Then a bitterjrevolt and disgust of shame 
surged up in his mind that was all too nice, 
as he did what his men so often did, 
and picked his shirt to destroy the lice. 


As weariness came with the yearning Spring 
the C.O. granted the Subaltern leave ; 
so he drank and danced in the London clubs 

to make the most of a short reprieve. 


But a listless gloom came over his steps 
as he trudged once mote to the line of fire ; 
and found there missing his two best scouts, 
shot on patrol near the German wire. 


His Captain noted he started to jump 

at the shells’ near thud, and his eyes were bright; 
he was moody at times and drank more rum; 

in billets he talked in his sleep at night. 


But he cared for his men like a yearning nurse, 
and he trained his drafts with a veteran’s skill, 
so his Captain eased him as best he could ; 
he couldn’t do much, for himself was ill, 


A year had gone when a shrapnel-burst 
gave a month’s relief at the Rouen Base, 

then his ankle healed and he wished once more 
that a shell would give him a month of grace. 


The smile of a nurse in a clean-kept ward, 
sheets on a bed, and a well-served meal 
Stirred pangs of desire for a home in peace, 
pangs of desire which a man must feel. 
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He drank more freely in billets at Mess, 

and watched the Divisional Troupe’s Revue; 
he cheered the bugler dressed as a girl, 

he dream’t ’twas a girl and wished it true. 


He was proud of his men, but he feared himself ; 
he poured his forebodings into my ear, 

“ Could any survive? Why not die soon ? 
c he wanted drink, and he dreaded fear. 


€ A private had slept on guard one night— 

“he had watched seven hours and then forgot— 
“only a boy of sixteen years, 

* should such be court-martialled, shot ? 


“ The men were worn ; his Captain too ; 

€ they weren’t so smart as they used to be; 
4 wasn’t the War a great mistake 7 

u and what was religion for such as he ? $ 


The Battalion moved to the Gommecourt line ; 
a taid was made, but returned too late; 
among the missing the name appeared 
of an Oxford Undergraduate. 
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